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Communication for Emergency 
Power System Operation 


Superintendent of System Operation, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


By WM. R. HAMILTON 


NEED FOR STUDY of load dispatching organization 
in order to make it adequate in major emergencies. 
Telephone facilities should be ample for extreme 
catastrophes but no single plan of communication 
should be wholly relied upon. Varying ideas as to 
design of load dispatcher’s equipment. Standard 
telephone switchboards can be satisfactorily used, 


however, 


to meet all dispatching requirements. 


Suggestions for securing cooperation of commercial 


telephone system in emergencies. 


Extracts from 


address made before New England System Oper- 
ators’ Club at Northampton, Mass. 


system operating organization 

is the heart of a power system, 
particularly during periods of emer- 
gencies. The ability of an organiza- 
tion to function successfuly in the 
handling of major emergencies and 
to work toward restoring the sys- 
tem to normal operation depends to 
a large extent on an advanced and 
detailed study of the functioning of 
its members. 

Such a study should cover whether 
the organization has been made ade- 
quate, whether it is trained for its 
tasks and whether it has been fur- 
nished proper and sufficient facili- 
ties to meet the tests of these emer- 
gencies when they suddenly arise. 
The damage done last year in the 
mid-Atlantic and New England 
States by flood and sleet and wind- 
storms emphasized the need for 
study as to how power systems may 
best be guarded from these major 
troubles. The operation of a sys- 
tem during such emergencies is log- 
ically a part of such studies. 

The reliability of a load dispatch- 
ing center in maintaining contact 


a we LOAD DISPATCHING or 


with its system depends entirely on 
the telephone lines extending from 
it. Regardless of the care taken in 
safeguarding this telephone service, 
during extreme emergencies some or 
all of these telephone lines may be 
lost. 

In the case of a centralized dis- 
patching system, this means com- 
plete loss of supervision of the en- 
tire system. With a decentralized 
plan, it may mean only the loss of 
supervision over one area, and this 
can be supplemented by help from 
other districts. 


Utiliing Two Separate 
Storm-Proot Cables 


When the commercial telephone 
companies are depended on for tele- 
phone service, one is justified in ar- 
ranging for two separate storm- 
proof cables connecting the tele- 
phone exchange to the load dispatch- 
ing centers and important stations. 
Preferably each cable should come 
over a different route. If these 
cables extend through areas where 
possible floods can occur, the cables 
serving the load dispatchers should 


be free from all other taps through 
the flood area. 

One important and expensive tool 
used by the load dispatcher is his 
telephone switchboard or _ turret. 
Every company has a different idea 
of how they should be designed. 
Some prefer keys for switching be- 
cause of their compactness. These 
keys are mounted flat in the desk 
on a sloping-faced panel or on a ver- 
tical panel. Another group objects 
to the keys and prefers cords be- 
cause of the greater safety from ex- 
posed telephone circuits. 

Sometimes these telephone switch- 
boards are built singly and some- 
times mounted in units of two or 
more positions. Usually they are 
built so the load dispatcher can see 
over their top, but this is not always 
the case. Generally, they are de- 
signed to give more writing space 
than is obtainable on the standard 
telephone switchboard. 

This lack of standardization re- 
quires separate development costs 
for every switchboard built. If the 
turret is furnished by the telephone 
company a high installation charge 
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and possibly a high rental is neces- 
sary, for the telephone company rec- 
ognizes there is little opportunity 
of using this design in any other 
place. 


Based on a questionnaire from 
many electric utilities, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. designed 
what the composite opinion consid- 
ered an ideal load-dispatching tur- 
ret. Installation of this ideal turret 
necessarily carries such a high in- 
stallation and rental charge that it is 
hard to justify in small dispatching 
centers. 

It has been found that standard 
telephone switchboards can be used 
with complete satisfaction to meet 
all load-dispatching requirements. 
This results in a big saving when 
compared to the costs of specially- 
designed turrets. 

At small dispatching centers and 
substations the key type switchboard 
with a capacity of 20 lines can be set 
on a standard flat top desk at an 
angle of 45 degrees, to the right or 
left of the load dispatcher or oper- 
ator, to give him more writing space 
than he has when using the special 
turrets, and also to give him better 
vision forward. 

A cord type switchboard with a 
capacity of 80 lines can be mounted 
in the same position by cutting the 
desk so that the switchboard can be 
inserted. Three such cord type 
boards in multiple are being in- 
stalled in this manner in a new load 
dispatcher’s office in the Springdale 
power station. The load dispatchers 
have stated that they will prefer the 
new layout to the present switch- 
boards which are being discarded. 

Only one or two men are required 
to handle dispatching requirements 
during normal conditions and most 
small emergencies. A major emerg- 
ency, however, requires more men 
on the job. The number of trained 
dispatchers who can work during 
these major emergencies is limited 
usually by the amount of telephone 
facilities available. 

Communication Problems 

Of Loading Dispatching 

Although the power system may 
logically break up into several geo- 
graphical areas, often complete tele- 
phone facilities are furnished only 
two men. It seems essential that a 
load dispatcher’s office be provided 
with sufficient telephone facilities 
that several dispatchers can work 
efficiently during emergencies with- 
out confusion and interference with 
each other. 

The need for communication be- 
tween operating centers during any 


calamity is vital. Communication 
systems should be analyzed to pro- 
tect the service as far as possible 
from failure at such times. Auxil- 
iary channels for communication 
should also be provided. 

Because of its wide extent, a tran- 
mission system usually affords pro- 
tection from total shutdown except 
in local areas. However, certain 
calamities such as floods, earth- 
quakes and severe sleetstorms may 
sweep down everything in their path. 
Many transmission and communica- 
tion lines will go down during such 
disturbances, regardless of the na- 
ture of their construction and re- 
gardless of their ownership. 

Radio amateurs can be of valuable 
help in reaching isolated and strick- 
en areas during such calamities. 
However, radio operators are not 
usually located where they are 
wanted and their contacts are not 
sufficiently reliable except as a back- 
up when all other means of com- 
munication fail. 

Nevertheless, power companies 
should inform themselves of the abil- 
ities of these amateurs to help when 
their help is needed and begin to 
pave the way by friendly contacts 
in advance so that this help will be 
extended willingly. Only those ama- 
teurs having an independent source 
of current supply can be helpful 
during power outages. 

Use of Radio in Emergency 

Restricted by FCC 

The Federal Communication Com- 
mission has so restricted our use 
of radio as an emergency source of 
communication that most companies 
believed the installation of company- 
owned transmitting stations was not 
justified. The recent flood brings 
forward again the need of having 
one or more radio channels allocated 
to utilities for emergency use, and 
to modify the licensing require- 
ments of transmitting stations main- 
tained by utilities for use during 
emergencies. 

Recent discussions before the com- 
mission may result in broadening 
this restriction as to hours of nor- 
mal operation and frequency. A de- 
cision in the matter is anticipated 
in the near future. 

Of the four major plans of com- 
munication used by power companies 
—radio, carrier current, privately- 
owned lines and leased lines— 
there is no question that radio func- 
tions best during these extreme 
emergencies. Carrier current will, 
of course, continue to operate until 
the transmission lines fail, and this 
is a probability. 





Open-wire circuits of the tele- 
phone company fail before our own 
open-wire circuits necessarily be- 
cause of differences in their con- 
struction, but cable circuits have 
proved themselves more reliable. No 
single method or plan of communi- 
cation should be relied upon 100 per 
cent. Development of the possibili- 
ties of all methods should be en- 
couraged. 

Planning Communication 

System of Power Companies 

Communication lines of power 
companies should be so laid out and 
routines so set up that any lines of 
value to the dispatchers will be 
available to them quickly in an 
emergency. This does not mean that 
such lines be held continuously for 
operation, or that they must ter- 
minate at operating centers. 

The wide extent of the West Penn 
System necessitates a large num- 
ber of non-operating calls over the 
company’s telephone lines. This 
used to necessitate considerable 
telephone switching by the station 
operators and load dispatchers. By 
using Bell telephone facilities be- 
tween substations and local offices, 
many of these lines are now termi- 
nated at certain offices during office 
hours and daytime calls between 
these offices are switched by tele- 
phone operators. 

The substation operators still hold 
authority over these lines and all 
employes are required to give them 
up immediately upon request when 
the load dispatchers need them. The 
lines are not commandeered for 
routing operating calls and are only 
taken in a hurry when _ serious 
emergencies occur. 

There seem to be two schools of 
thought in the relative value of a 
privately-owned communication sys- 
tem and a communication system 
which depends largely or entirely on 
the facilities of the commercial com- 
munication company. 

One group favors the development 
of their company’s communication 
needs wherever possible by building 
an extensive privately-owned com- 
munication system. Fitting into 
this plan are telephone lines con- 
structed on our transmission and 
distribution pole lines, possibly pri- 
vately-owned cable lines in metro- 
politan areas, carrier current cir- 
cuits on transmission tower lines 
and a limited use of space radio. 

The Duquesne Light and _ the 
American Gas & Electric companies 
are two good examples. This group 
does not favor utilizing commercial 
telephone facilities in developing 
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the power company’s communication 
needs for numerous reasons which 
would be worthy of study. 

[he second group accepts the pol- 
icy that power companies are not in 
the communication business and the 
services and facilities of the com- 
munication company should be util- 
ized wherever possible, substituting 
privately-owned facilities only where 
such substitution is more economical 
or more reliable, thus combining the 
two systems to give the most eco- 
nomical, reliable and flexible system 
that can be obtained. 

This group recognizes that there 
are many problems pertaining to 
the services furnished by the tele- 
phone companies which still need to 
be solved. It recognizes that most 
of the claims of those power com- 
panies who favor owning their com- 
munication facilities, against the 
communication companies were true 
a few years ago and possibly are 
still true in some areas. 

Much progress, though, has been 
made during the past few years to- 
ward reaching an agreeable under- 
standing on most of these contro- 
versial issues, as the engineers of 
both companies, where the two com- 
panies are working together, have a 
better understanding of the other 
company’s problems than they had a 
few years ago. 

Most communication companies 
now recognize the need of special 
requirements in power company 
service and are meeting these re- 
quirements. An example of this is 
the establishing of the term “public 
utility emergency,” by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania for emer- 
gency calls made over its lines. 

When this phrase is used on any 
call, the operator’s traffic instruc- 
tions require her to use every pos- 
sible effort to complete the call as 
quickly as possible, by re-routing 
toll calls any way to get through, 
by giving the call priority during 
traffic jams. She will even go in on 
a busy line to tell the persons con- 
versing that a “public utility emerg- 
ency” call wants the line. 

The term is also used to request 
telephone and line repairs during 
nights and on holidays. Naturally 
the telephone company should not 
be required to maintain all power 
company telephones during these un- 
usual hours, so the power company 
designates to the telephone company 
at the time of any trouble whether 
the trouble requires “public utility 
emergency” repair. 

The problem of maintaining such 
equipment during severe emergen- 
cies is one which justifies more 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 23 and 24. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 6, 7 
and 8. 


Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, April 13. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 


sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
April 13, 14 and 15. 
Ohio Independent Telephone 


Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 21 and 22. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Municipal Auditorium, Junction 
City, May 5 and 6. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, May 20, 21 
and 22. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
May 25 and 26. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 2 and 3. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
September 22 and 23. 











study by the telephone companies. 
However, progress will continue to 
be made on these problems where 
the power companies and telephone 
companies are working closely to- 
gether. 

The flood in the spring of 1936 
showed that telephone cables, prop- 
erly laid out and pressure tested 
annually, would withstand being 
submerged. Of 42 cables the Bell had 
under water in Pittsburgh only 
three were lost. These were lost 
only because the terminals on taps 
from the cables were under water 
and water leaked back through the 
taps into the main cable. 

Reliable communication should be 
obtained in cable circuits regardless 
of whether the power company or 
the telephone company owns them. 
The telephone company should be 
able to do the better job, though, in 
maintaining and safeguarding power 
service, provided the problem has 


been thoroughly reviewed and engi- 
neered by both companies, for this 
is their specialized field. 

The telephone company is better 
able to substitute other wire pairs 
when leased lines go bad. Also it 
can import skilled men from other 
areas not affected to help out. Dur- 
ing catastrophes we may need all 
of our men to maintain our power 
system, and our problem is simpli- 
fied if our communication needs can 
be maintained by the telephone com- 
pany. 

There is danger that some Bell 
employes may not give the need of 
power company service during the 
emergencies the same value the 
power company would its own lines, 
and care must be taken to prevent 
careless loss of circuits or service 
delays. 

When engineering a_ telephone 
system to work with Bell circuits 


under calamity conditions, three 
things should be recognized. 
1. The telephone company  ex- 


change may lose its battery supply 
and be forced to pull the heat coils 
on all unessential telephones to con- 
serve its batteries. This will dis- 
connect all of the telephones not on 
its calamity lists. 

2. The telephone exchange may 
go completely dead so all exchange 
lines will be dead and only magneto 
tie lines will continue working with 
local battery supply or hand genera- 
tors. 

3. The public telephone traffic may 
become so heavy at automatic and 
manual exchanges that delays on ex- 
change calls will be experienced. 
Leased circuits are a _ safeguard 
against this. 

The following questions are 
worthy of investigation by those 
companies dependent on the service 
of a commercial telephone company: 

1. Are your terminals and all ter- 
minals on the telephone company 
cables serving you, high above any 
possible flood stage? 

The headquarters building of the 
West Penn Power Co. is in the 
Pittsburgh flood area, and the first 
floor contained 10 feet of water in 
March, 1936. Because the tele- 
phone cables serving this building 
became soaked from taps at other 
buildings the telephone company, 
during the summer, brought two 100 
pair cables, each over a different 
route, right to the telephone ex- 
change on our 12th floor. Each 
cable is free from taps to other cus- 
tomers. 

2. Do you have more than one 
cable routing and entrance to all 
your important operating centers? 
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As the Springdale power station 
will soon be dependent largely on 
Bell service, a second Bell cable is 
being brought to the station through 
the coal mine tunnel from the oppo- 
site side of the river. 

3. Do you have facilities for main- 
taining stand-by battery service at 
your important common battery 
switchboards so that when all un- 
essential extensions are cut off am- 
ple battery supply is available? The 
Bell batteries in our Pittsburgh 
office were not watched during the 
last flood as carefully as they should 
have been. 

4. Do you have hand generators 
at your switchboards that are-ca- 
pable of ringing on all tie lines 
should the battery supply fail? We 
found upon inspection that some of 
our hand generators were only three 
bar generators. All have now been 
changed to five-bar generators. 


have all essential company and em- 
ploye resident numbers on their re- 


spective calamity lists? We have 
been preparing a card index to make 
available an easily changed list for 
telephone company use. 

6. Are all company lines properly 
marked as essential on the telephone 
company frames at the heat coils 
and every other place where they 
can be opened? 

This is important to check for tie 
lines, signal and supervisory cir- 
cuits, trunk lines and all other lines 
you want on the telephone company’s 
calamity lists. If this is not done 
the unmarked circuits may be lost 
any time the heat coils have to be 
pulled. 

Some Bell companies list these 
emergency lines on the proper sub- 
scriber line cards, but do not iden- 
tify all of these circuits at the 
frames. 

7. Are you assured of 24-hour 


maintenance on your essential com- 
mercial telephone company lines 
without having to contact depart- 
ment heads? These arrangements 
are essential if service is to be main- 
tained when emergencies are taxing 
the organization of the telephone 
company to keep their facilities in 
repair. 

8. Do you obtain special consid- 
eration on “public utility emer- 
gency” calls, as distinguished from 
emergency calls placed by the pub- 
lic? 

9. Have you worked out your tele- 
phone company contacts so _ that 
your operating organization can con- 
tact the proper authorities in the 
telephone organization any hour of 
the day and quickly, with a mini- 
mum of explanations, obtain imme- 
diate repairs on any of your leased 
lines which have failed, or obtain 
substitute circuits, possibly over 
other routes? 





The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


AST WEEK we discussed the 
L handling of calls originating at 

coin stations of the different 
classes and the operator’s procedure 
when a proper coin is not deposited. 
This week we shall outline the super- 
visor’s responsibility in connection 
with securing the correct amount of 
the charge on calls originating at 
public coin stations. 

When an operator reports that no 
signal was received from a coin sta- 
tion after a deposit was requested 
and the calling party is holding the 
line, the supervisor will say to the 
calling party: “I do not get the sig- 
nal. Did you deposit (amount) ?” If 
the calling party states that he has 
not made a deposit, the supervisor 
will request him to make it. If he 
objects, she will tell him that she 
cannot establish the connection until 
he has made the deposit if the de- 
posit is for the initial period. 

In case the calling party states 
that he has made the deposit and the 
call is from a postpayment coin sta- 
tion, if the supervisor has no reason 
to doubt his statement, she will pro- 
ceed as though the correct signals 
had been received, except that she 
will enter the total amount in ques- 
tion on the back of the ticket below 
the last coin entry, if any, followed 
by an explanation of the case, 
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SUPERVISOR - attempts 
to secure correct amount 
of deposit on calls origi- 
nating at public stations. 
Series No. 280. 


and will sign her personal number. 

If the supervisor is uncertain of 
the correctness of the customer’s 
statement, she will ask for his name 
and address, enter this information 
on the back of the ticket together 
with an explanation of the case, and 
sign her personal number. If noth- 
ing develops to make the supervisor 
think that the customer is attempt- 
ing to defraud the company, she will 
proceed as though the correct sig- 
nals had been received. However, if 
the supervisor becomes convinced 
that the customer is trying to de- 
fraud the company, she will: connect 
the customer with the employe lo- 
cally designated to handle such a 
case. 

If the call originates at a prepay- 
ment coin station, the supervisor will 
say, “I will return your money,” un- 
less it has already been returned 
twice by the operator, and return the 
deposit. Then say, “I returned your 
deposit. Will you put it in again, 


please?” Listen for the signals and 
if they are not received within a few 
seconds, say, “I still do not get the 
signal for your deposit.” If the cus- 
tomer claims to have made the de- 
posit, or if the deposit has already 
been returned twice by the operator, 
proceed as outlined for calls origi- 
nating at postpayment coin station, 
as outlined previously. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. What report is shown on a ticket 
when the called party is out and 
then, when he calls in, the call- 
ing party is out for several min- 
utes ? 

2. If a party does*not answer on a 
local call, is it proper to give the 
party a “DA” report the same as 
long distance? 

3. When repeating a long distance 
call, does the operator sending 
the call or the operator at the 
other end do the repeating, or 
any operator? 

4. Should a tributary operator wait 
on a toll circuit while her toll 
center operator is working on her 
call? 

5. How soon should the long distance 
operator give the tributary oper- 
ator to report on her call? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions may be found on page 32. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


YOUTH SNOBBISHNESS, an interesting and novel 
psychological atmosphere, now appears to be per- 
vading Washington circles. Lea bill would amend 
sections of the Communications Act of 1934 with 


respects to franks and free service. 


Correspondent 


comments on proposal to investigate the Radio Trust 


HE SUPREME Court argu- 
ment has created a somewhat 
changed psychological atmos- 
phere in Washington which seems 
to this correspondent interesting and 
novel enough to report. It is the 
youth snobbishness that appears to 
be pervading the capital city. 
Whereas three months ago aged 
officials still in public service were 
accorded the respect, if not venera- 
tion, that has been traditional in 
Washington since the time of Mar- 
shall, today old age is made the butt 
of jokes and satire, especially where 
the aged one happens to be still ac- 
tively engaged in making a living. 
Thus we have Assistant Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson telling 
the Senate judiciary committee that 
he wouldn’t mind New Deal reversals 
by a Supreme Court composed of 
younger men as much as he does such 
action by the present tribunal. “I 
know that some fair-minded men of 
my generation think I’m wrong,” he 
said, “and I’ll accept that.” 


R. JACKSON is forty-five and 
his generation is not as far re- 
moved from that of Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts as it is from Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis; but even he would not have 
been exempt from the sweeping sug- 
gestion once ventured by Dr. Osler 
that men of his age and over should 
be retired from public service. 
George Bernard Shaw, in his irre- 
sponsible youth, once said something 
to the effect that if everybody over 
fifty were shot, the world would be 
little the worse. The ex-Kaiser Wil- 
helm is reported to have made some 
rather cryptic observations about 
senility when he decided to dispense 
with the services of the Iron Chan: 
cellor Bismarck. 
However, Dr. Osler lived to a ripe 
age, distinguished to the end by ma- 
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tured professional erudition. George 
Bernard Shaw, more _ irrepressible 
than ever at eighty, has lived to be 
the best answer to his own argument, 
while even the wood-chopper of 
Doorne doubtless considers himself 
still qualified to take over the re- 
sponsibilities of the German state if 
given half a chance. 


HE IMPATIENCE of young 

folks with the arbitrary dicta- 
tion of “another generation” comes 
naturally. It begins quite early, in 
fact. It wasn’t so long ago that a 
young individualist of three raised 
a red flag over the very White 
House nursery and broke out into 
open revolt against the whole 
world, including his distinguished 
grandfather, because he resented 
the nickname of “Buzzie.” This is 
understandable enough and some- 
times there is a good deal of justice 
to the complaint. 

But when learned lawyers of 
forty-five seriously argue that error 
is excusable as long as it comes from 
their own generation, but indefensi- 
ble when it comes from one who has 
passed the Biblical three score and 
ten, you folks who are fortunate 
enough to be away from this Wash- 
ington atmosphere of political hys- 
teria, may well wonder whether the 
whole government ought not take a 
two weeks’ vacation to cool off, calm 
down, and think it over. Mr. Jack- 
son’s position suggests a paraphrase 
of another Biblical quotation: “Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
may (excusably) come words of non- 
sense.” 

Seriously, this whole argument 
about the age (and suggested sen- 
ility) of justices is a palpable fake 
and the New Dealers are them- 
selves abandoning that particular 
line of defense of the President’s ju- 


diciary proposal. Aside from occa- 
sional lapses, such as that of Mr. 
Jackson, or passing satirical thrusts 
at decisions by “judges who live men- 
tally in another age,” the President 
himself has laid down the lines for 
the final battle where they should be 
—on the practical merits of the ques- 
tion. 

In short, President Roosevelt 
wants certain justices off the bench 
because they differ with his program 
from the viewpoint of constitutional 
law. That some of these justices are 
over seventy is an incident that is 
convenient in removing them. On 
the contrary, if their decisions were 
favorable to the New Deal, it is clear 
that they would have been perfectly 
satisfactory to the Presidént, even if 
they were all centenarians. 

There is a practical basis for the 
President’s position, as we all know. 
It is well, however, that the real is- 
sue is emerging into the open where 
it can be frankly discussed and not 
obscured by a sham battle on the 
question of old age. 

Incidentally, as The New York 
Times recently observed, it is notice- 
able that the dictatorship coun- 
tries are manned by comparatively 
younger men, from top to bottom, 
than the democratic countries. Not 
only are Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, 
and Franco and their staffs of the 
same generation as Mr. Jackson, but 
even in our own country it seems to 
be the students and younger folks 
who have a tendency to march on 
Washington, sit down in Michigan, 
or otherwise go to extremes, Right 
or Left. 

In short, as the New York Times 
has pointed out, it is the youth of 
Europe and America who want to 
wear uniforms, march in goose-step, 
or be otherwise regimented in order 
to obtain the “security” they demand. 
It is the old-timers who seem per- 
fectly content to take their chances 
with the vicissitudes of life under a 
democratic form of government. 


OUR CORRESPONDENT has 

received several inquiries about 
the purpose and intent of the Lea bill 
(H. R. 3884), mentioned in this de- 
partment last week, which would 
amend section 210 of the FCC act 
with respect to free service. As the 
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bill is very short, perhaps the best 
way to answer these inquiries would 
be to reproduce the amended text: 


(a) It shall be unlawful for any car- 
rier (telephone, telegraph, etc.) to issue 
or honor any frank, or to render any free 
interstate or foreign service, whether 
performed through physical connection 
or otherwise except in connection with 
situations involving the safety of life or 
property, including hydrographic and 
weather reports and medical assistance 
to injured or sick persons on ship and 
aircraft at sea or in connection with 
furnishing reports of positions of ships 
and aircraft at sea: Provided, that the 
furnishing of ship and aircraft position 
reports shall be subject to the secrecy 
provisions of section 605. 

(b) Nothing in this act or in any 
other provision of law shall be con- 
strued to prohibit common carriers from 
rendering to any agency of the govern- 
ment free service in connection with the 
preparation for the national defense. 

(c) The free service permitted by 
paragraphs (a) and (b) above may be 
rendered only in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as the commission 
may prescribe therefor, which rules and 
regulations may limit such free service 
to the extent which the commission 
finds desirable in the public interest. 


Section 602 (b) of the FCC act is 
also amended to the extent of repeal- 
ing all provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, insofar as they relate 
to telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies, etc., except the last provision 
of section 1 (5). 


AST WEEK your correspondent 

dropped over to the House rules 
committee to hear what Representa- 
tive Connery (Dem.) of Massachu- 
setts had to say for himself concern- 
ing his proposal to investigate the 
Radio Trust (A new term but re- 
member it; you'll be hearing more 
of it). It was thought that Repre- 
sentative Connery might show some 
of his erstwhile suspicion of the 
FCC. 

As it turned out, however, it be- 
comes apparent that Representative 
Connery is gunning only for the Ra- 
dio Trust and can be depended upon 
to keep his investigation (if author- 
ized) from bothering the FCC. As 
he stated himself: “I want to see an 
investigation of all radio monopolies. 
I’m not aiming particularly at the 
Federal Radio Commission.” (He 
meant to say the FCC.) 

The dialogue between Representa- 
tive Connery and _ Representative 
Dies (Dem.) of Texas was mildly 
amusing. The Massachusetts mem- 
ber charged that the three broadcast- 
ing chains—National, Columbia and 
Mutual—together controlled all the 
“best radio time” and “96 per cent 
of all time.” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if there 
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is a tie-up through interlocking di- 
rectorates with the three systems,” 
he testified. “Anyway, that is what 
we want to find out.” 

“Who controls the stations?” asked 
Representative Cox (Dem.) of 
Georgia. 

“I think the power companies con- 
trol them,” replied Mr. Connery. 

Representative Dies then asked 
if “these companies haven’t been 
mighty nice to Senators who want 
to talk.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
Mr. Connery. 

“Well, I don’t see how they make 
any money with Senators taking up 
so much time,” Mr. Dies replied with 
a smile. 

“Do you know of any rule by 
which free time is given out?” he 
continued. “How about the House 
members who get five minutes be- 
tween 11:30 p. m. and midnight and 
Senators who get more and better 
time and even step into our time?” 

Representative Connery laughed 
off the query but asserted there was 
no competition between the three 
companies “that I can see.” 

“If anything big is on, like a Har- 
vard-Yale football game or the World 
Series, they all get it,” he said. 


F THE CONNERY investigation 

comes to pass, as it probably will, 
it is likely that Mr. Connery, who is 
chairman of the House labor com- 
mittee, will go more into the alleged 
“class censorship” practiced by the 
broadcasting chains. He has already 
charged the broadcasting companies 
with blue penciling discussions about 
collective bargaining by union labor. 

It is quite likely also that mem- 
bers of the FCC may be called upon 
to testify. By and large, however, 


_ this does not now raise such a threat 


of an internal row at the FCC as it 
would have only a year ago. 

There is always a possibility, of 
course, that some member may be 
tempted to speak out of turn and 
provoke somebody else to reply in 
kind. That was the way the FCC 
used to conduct itself. But regular 
readers of this department will re- 
member your correspondent’s obser- 
vation that the FCC has rapidly 
learned the art of living, ostensibly 
at least, at peace within its own 
house. 

And so while some members of 
Congress may hurl a few bricks at 
the FCC if given a chance, the com- 
mission itself is expected to conduct 
itself with appropriate decorum. All 
of which means that the brickbats 
will possibly be hurled exclusively in 
the direction of the Radio Trust. 


One Washington newspaper man, 
who has been quite upset by our 
present constitutional “crisis,” re- 
cently checked up on the length of 
time it took to get ratification for 
each amendment to our Constitution. 


The general average for all 21 
amendments was 2042 months. 

The Sixteenth amendment éin- 
come tax) took by far the longest— 
40 months. The Twelfth and Twen- 
ty-fifth (repeal) were tied for speed 
—9% months. The other amend- 
ments all ran between 11 and 27 
months. However, President Roose- 
velt (with four years behind him 
and nearly that much more ahead of 
him) wants action “now.” And he'll 
probably get it, one way or another! 


vv 
International T. & T. 


Losses in Spain 

Colonel Sosthenes Behn, president of 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., who was in Spain during the first 
five months of the Civil war, returned 
March 8 from Paris in the North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner Bremen. He said that 
the 13-story telephone building in Madrid 
gave sanctuary at times to as many as 
600 women and children. 

“The whole staff of the company lived 
in our building,” he explained, “which 
was penetrated 30 times by shell-fire. It 
was well supplied with provisions and 
water.” 

“The Spanish Telephone Co., which is 
a subsidiary of the International,” he 
said, “is still carrying on, operating its 
local services in Madrid, Valencia and 
Barcelona and keeping the international 
lines open.” 

The damage to property and loss in 
revenues, Colonel Behn said, were diffi- 
cult to estimate. 

General business conditions in Eng- 
land and on the Continent are good, he 
added, and, apart from the strife in 
Spain, “there was no war in sight in 
Europe.” 

Colonel Behn left Spain at the end of 
last November and since then had been 
in England and France. He declined to 
discuss the political or economic aspect 
of Spain’s Civil war, as he is going back 
there. It is expected the Spanish govern- 
ment will reimburse the company for 
property damage and loss of revenue. 
The military authorities on both sides, 
he added, exercise strict censorship over 
the telephone system. 

fe 
Kansas Convention 
To Be Held May 5-6 

The Kansas Telephone Association 
will hold its annual convention May 5 
and 6 in the new Municipal Auditorium 
at Junction City. H. B. Couch, of To- 
peka, is secretary. 
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FCC Accounting System 
An Aid to Public Relations 


By E. R. HANNIBAL 


General Manager, West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 


TELEPHONE COM. 
PANIES should welcome 
“official sanction” to be 
placed upon their books 
under the provisions of 
the new FCC accounting 
system. Wholesome ef- 
fect upon public rela- 
tions predicted, with re- 
sulting benefits to the 
honestly financed tele- 
phone companies 


UBLIC RELATIONS is one of 
Pine most essential elements to be 

considered in the successful op- 
eration of any business. This is par- 
ticularly true with reference to pub- 
lic utilities because of their direct 
and intimate contact with their mil- 
lions of customers. 

Of the several utilities, the tele- 
phone business has the closest con- 
tact with its customers and, there- 
fore, has the best opportunity of 
“selling itself” to the public. On the 
other hand, it also has the best op- 
portunity of “killing “itself,” by 
short-sighted management, so far as 
public relations are concerned. 

In 1933 I made a very detailed 
study of this subject, based upon 
data secured from telephone oper- 
ators all over the United States, in 
an attempt to learn the causes for 
attacks upon utilities. (See TELEPH- 
ONY, July 22, 1933.) My conclusions 
were that management was entirely 
at fault for any antagonism on the 
part of the public against the utili- 
ties and that telephone managers 
should take a leaf out of the book of 
successful politicians and study their 
application of the science of mass 
psychology to dealings with the pub- 
lic. 

The unprecedented success of the 
present Federal administration is di- 
rectly the result of a keen under- 
standing of human nature and the 
application of this understanding to 
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the direct purpose of getting votes. 

For many years the telephone in- 
dustry has been misunderstood, par- 
ticularly the portion represented by 
the “Bell System.” How many times 
have we heard the complaint that 
regulatory commissions were helpless 
against the brains and talent com- 
manded by the largest corporation in 
the world? As a matter of fact, it 
is the most vulnerable to attack be- 
cause of its size. The Administra- 
tion recognized this fact and the re- 
sult was the organization of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Secretly, a great many telephone 
men have resented the act of Con- 
gress creating the FCC when, as a 
matter of good business, they should 
have welcomed it. It may sound 
strange to welcome an additional 
body formed for the express purpose 
of further regulating a very much- 
regulated business, but I am firmly 
convinced that the effect is going to 
be very wholesome upon the whole 
telephone industry. 


By the very nature of our busi- 
ness, the public takes a deep interest 
in it, sometimes with such effect as 
to make the manager feel that the 
customers and not the stockholders 
own the company. We have all been 
annoyed at times by this attitude on 
the part of our customers and the 
near-sighted manager resents very 
keenly the customer’s “telling me 
how to run my business.” 

One of the chief causes for mis- 
trust of utilities is the capital setup, 
coupled with charges of “watered 
stock,” “excess valuation,” “high 
book values,” et cetera. This is 
where the usefulness of the FCC is 
to come in. When the books of all 
telephone companies are finally 
changed to the new system of ac- 
counting, promulgated by the FCC 
and placed in effect January 1, 1937, 
and when plant values are all set up 
on the basis of “original cost,” a 
great load will be lifted from the 
public mind. 

No longer will the cry of inflated 
values be heard in the land and the 
books of the companies will no longer 
be looked upon as the work of “clever 





“When the Books of All Telephone 
Companies Are Finally Changed to 
the New System of Accounting,’’ De- 


clared MR. HANNIBAL, “Values 

Placed Upon the Books Will Have 

‘Official Sanction’ and the Public Will 
Be Satisfied. 


bookkeepers,” hired to conceal facts 
by so complicated a system of ac- 
counting that nobody can _ under- 
stand it. 

Values placed upon the books will 
have “official sanction” and the pub- 
lic will be satisfied. It is difficult to 
convince the general public that 
highly imaginary “reproduction cost” 
figures are proper and represent the 
correct base upon which to make 
rates, but nobody can complain of 
the “actual cost” of property being 
shown on the books. 

No company honestly financed need 
fear this change in record values of 
property, and it may even have the 
effect of making the company show 
an earning instead of a deficit. This 
will bring joy to the manager who 
has been struggling for years, trying 
to convince his stockholders that he 
is operating in an efficient manner. 

Another item to be considered is 
the fact that no telephone company 
is built at the present time all at 
once. A pole is added here, some 
wire there, and some cable or a new 
building installed in another place. 
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This means that the plant is built by 
“piece-meal” construction, the cost of 
which is always higher than “mass” 
construction. 

I say, therefore, that even though 
we may not approve of the new ac- 


counting system in its entirety, it is 
going to result in the greatest good, 
so far as public relations are con- 
cerned, that any act of a regulatory 
body has accomplished since our 
business started 60 years ago. 





The wise manager will make the 
best of his opportunity to show the 
public that his books are “Approved 
by Good Housekeeping,” if I may use 
a popular expression to indicate a 
good product. 


Telephone Bills 
Before Massachusetts Legislature 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION in the Bay State of interest to telephone 
companies generally. Telephones in gambling houses, reconnection 
charges, subscribers’ control of extensions, discontinuance of service 
for non-payment of bills, pole locations, lists of stockholders and other 
matters covered by various bills discussed by George R. Grant, Gen- 
eral Counsel of New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., at hearings 


ILLS of general interest to the 
B telephone industry now before the 

Massachusetts legislature include 
two (House 1359 and Senate 310) bear- 
ing upon the so-called criminal aspects 
of telephone service in gambling houses 
and other places where illegal acts oc- 
cur. Through the 
R. Grant, general 
England 
Boston, a 


courtesy of George 
counsel of the New 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
résumé is presented of the 
effect of these and other bills upon the 
regional industry as set forth in recent 
committee hearings. 

House 1359 would make telephone 
companies criminally responsible for in- 
stalling and maintaining telephone in- 
struments in gambling houses and sim- 
ilar places (the latter are undefined): 
while Senate 310 would make telephone 
and telegraph companies criminally 1li- 
able for installing and maintaining 
equipment used for any illegal purposes. 
Senate 310 is, therefore, than 
House 1359. 

Telephones in Gambling Houses 

At the hearing Mr. Grant pointed out 
that there are very serious difficulties, 
both of principle and procedure, involved 
in these bills. The telephone company 
would be obliged to determine in each 
case as it arose whether or not its sub- 
scriber was guilty under the 
laws of the state (sec. 271). 

It is the legal duty of the company, as 
a common carrier by both Federal and 
Massachusetts laws, to serve all mem- 
bers of the public without discrimina- 
tion, and penalties are imposed for a 
violation of this duty (Chaps. 159, Sec. 1 
and 166, Sec. 
Sec. 


broader 


general 


14, Mass. Gen. Laws; and 


202 of the Communications Act.) 
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It is no excuse under these laws for 
the company to say, “We refused ser- 
vice because we had reason to believe 
that the subscriber was engaged in 
gambling activities,” when in fact the 
subscriber was not so engaged. The 
company might be entirely convinced 
in its own mind as to the illegal ac- 
tivities of a subscriber and still be 
mistaken. If it is mistaken, then it is 
subject to the penalties set forth in the 
laws and to whatever legal action the 
subscriber might take. 

“There can be no question of the 
wisdom of these provisions forbidding 
discrimination. The public at large 
would react very sharply to the thought 
that the telephone company could pick 
and choose, at least as to one class of 
persons,” said Mr. Grant. “The thought 
immediately occurs, why confine it to 
this class? Why not add any number 
of them? 

“The company just couldn’t do busi- 
ness. Certainly the public would never 
stand for espionage by the company lis- 
tening in! The company is neither de- 
signed nor equipped to be a law enforce- 
ment agency, and yet these bills are 
really designed to make it one. The 
task of law enforcement is for the po- 
lice and the courts. 


A telephone company which attempted 
to select lawbreakers—actual or pros- 
pective—from the general public in or- 
der to refuse them service, would not 
only be attempting an impossible task 
from a practical viewpoint, but in all 
likelihood would also involve itself in 
all sorts of litigation. The courts are 
charged with the duty of adjudicating 
the innocence or guilt of an individual, 


and the telephone company is neither 
equipped for nor warranted in an at- 
tempt to usurp this function. 

I do not mean to imply that the tele- 
phone company has no obligation with 
regard to the criminal law. Of course, 
it is subject to local statutes like any 
other person, but insofar as the subject 
matter of these bills is concerned, the 
imposition of a special obligation is most 
unfair and unwise. We are in the busi- 
ness of furnishing telephone service. 
We cannot control nor censor the use 
our patrons make of this service. 

If we deliberately conspired with one 
of our subscribers to conduct a gambling 
establishment and really intended to 
achieve the illegal result, then the com- 
pany would and should be liable. It 
would be a party to the illegal act. But 
short of that, where the illegality en- 
ters in only by misuse by a third party 
of the service which we furnish, there 
should be no obligation or penalty on 
the telephone company. 

We have been, and we now are, willing 
to cooperate with the law enforcement 
authorities to the extent that upon the 
written request of a duly authorized 
official we will furnish him, as to a 
specific address, the name of our sub 
scriber at that address and the amount 
and nature of our equipment there. We 
think that this is a fair and reasonable 
cooperation. 

From that point on, however, the obli- 
gation to enforce the law should be upon 
the law-enforcement officials. We are 
doing business in five states. If we are 
to be forced into the law enforcement 
business we would have to maintain a 
whole army of investigators and to set 
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The Monophone not only incites the admiration 
of the most critical telephone user, it also com- 
mands the sincere respect of the most hard-boiled, 


matter-of-fact telephone executive. 


The man who is responsible for telephone 
company earnings knows that a_ telephone 
should be so attractive and so convenient that it 
generates favorable comment and stimulates 
sales. But in addition to this, he knows from 
past experience, that it must have performance 





as well—that it must deliver clear, crisp trans- 
mission under all conditions, operate year after 
year without trouble and without attention, and 
finally, have a long enough useful life to make 
its purchase a worthwhile investment. 


That the Monophone successfully combines 
these important elements in its design and con- 
struction is best borne out by its sales, which have 
not only broken previous records but are daily 
mounting to “new highs.” Send for prices and 
full information today. 
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up a routine to do a job entirely foreign 
to the ordinary conduct of the tele- 
phone business.” 


Reconnection Charges Defended 

House Bill 1382 prohibits reconnec- 
tion charges by utilities, including tele- 
phone companies. At the hearing it was 
brought out that before last year the 
New England company included in its 
schedule a $2 charge for reconnecting a 
telephone where the service had 
discontinued for non-payment. 

A little less than a year ago that rate 
was reduced to $1, which Mr. Grant de- 
clared was very much below the cost of 
making the disconnection and _ recon- 
nection. This change cost the com- 
pany $1,000 a month, which amounted 
to little more than its entire contribu- 
tion to surplus in 1934. The proposed 
change would cost $1,000 a 
month. 

In the case of party lines it is nec- 
essary to send a man out on the pole 
line to perform the necessary work on 
the particular line which is to be dis- 
connected. 

The theory of this charge is sound. 
The patron who makes the expense 
necessary should bear a portion of it in 
lieu of the distribution of this cost to 
other patrons who pay their bills. The 
charge is in effect in all Bell System 
companies in the country; its propriety 
has been approved elsewhere, and should 
be approved in Massachusetts, the New 
England company maintained. 


been 


another 


Subscribers’ Control 
of Extensions Opposed 

House Bill 887 would permit a patron 
having telephone service to make such 
extensions upon his premises as he 
wishes and without regard to the type 
of equipment which he installed or the 
manner of its installation. 

This bill is objectionable in that it 
takes away from the telephone com- 
pany the right to use its own property. 
Without question this would seriously 
affect the quality of the service which is 
today maintained largely because of 
the uniformity of the equipment and 
the manner in which it is installed and 
maintained. 

The New England company declares 
this bill to be unconstitutional for the 
foregoing reasons, and for the further 
reason that it would deprive the com- 
pany of property without due process 
of law. If this bill should pass, it would 
mean that the patron thus installing 
such additional equipment could obtain 
service in this way without paying any- 
thing for it. 

A brief answer to the bill as an un- 
necessary, impossible and illegal piece 
of legislation is that the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts has passed 
upon the same subject in the so-called 
Statler Hotel case (262 Mass., 137). 


In that case the court held that the 
determination whether certain wires 
are suitable and properly installed for 
use in the rendering of telephone ser- 
vice by the company is a detail of man- 
agement in the administration of the 
company’s business, and that to sub- 
stitute the judgment of others for that 
of the company in that matter is an in- 
terference in the right of management 
which goes beyond the reasonable limit 
of public control. 

“Fishing Expeditions” 

Raise Objections 

House Bill 447 undertakes to give a 
roving commission of investigation by 
the state Department of Public Utili- 
ties into the books, contracts, records, 
documents and physical property of any 
telephone company operating in Massa- 
chusetts, and in addition extends that 
jurisdiction to affiliated companies. The 
department has had the first-named 
right for many years. 

At the hearing Mr. Grant pointed out 
that the principal companies affiliated 
with the New England which this bill 
obviously attempts to reach are the 
American Telephone & Telegraph and 
Western Electric companies. If en- 
acted into law the bill would under- 
take to give authority to this state com- 
mission to examine the property of the 
American and Western companies 
wherever situated and for any purpose 
whatever. 

It would undertake to authorize the 
department to examine the books, ac- 
counts and records of both these for- 
eign corporations. These books and 
papers are located in different states, 
some in New York, some in Chicago, 
and elsewhere. 

“I cannot imagine,” said Mr. Grant, 
“that a representative of the Massa- 
chusetts department could go to Chi- 
cago, for example, and obtain access to 
the books of the Western Electric Co. 
The representative would probably be 
tcld that the department must confine 
its investigations to records of the New 
England company operating in Massa- 
chusetts and subject to the regulatory 
laws of that state as a common carrier 
for the purposes of the act regulating 
common carriers. 

“Neither the American company nor 
the Western Electric Co. could permit 
representatives from 48 states to go 
through their books, as no legitimate 
purpose could be accomplished thereby. 
The only reasonable theory upon which 
any fishing expedition could be under- 
taken is that information from such 
books would assist the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts in conducting a rate 
case against the local operating com- 
pany, which is the New England. 

In the conduct of such a rate case, no 
such method of inquiry is necessary, for 





full and complete information can be 
obtained from the books and records of 
the New England Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. itself. 

So far as the contractual relations of 
the New England with the American 
and Western companies are concerned, 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in Smith vs. Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. (282 U.S. 133) now re- 
quires the New England company to 
show what the services rendered to it 
by the American company or any other 
affiliate cost that affiliated company. 
Previous to that decision it was suffici- 
ent to show that the contract was made 
in good faith and that the services ren- 
dered were reasonably worth the sum 
paid for them. Smith vs. Illinois Bell 
makes doubly sure the lack of any ne- 
cessity for such a law as here proposed. 

Finally, the Federal Communications 
Commission has asked for, and received, 
a vast amount of data from all the oper- 
ating companies of the Bell System rela- 
tive to their intercorporate relations 
with the parent company, with Western 
Electric and one another. When the 
commission has completed its fact-find- 
ing, it will act upon the facts in accord- 
ance with its best judgment or it will 
seek such additional authority from 
Congress aS may be necessary in the 
premises.” 


How to Define 
“Honest Poor People” 

A serious threat against the powers 
of company management is involved in 
House Bill 446, which seeks to prevent 
a telephone company from discontinu- 
ing service for non-payment without the 
approval of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities. It calls upon 
the commission to set up rules and reg- 
ulations relative to discontinuance of 
service, and to establish and enforce a 
credit policy whereby no customer shall 
be deprived of service who makes an 
honest effort to pay his bills. 

Just how the commission is to deter- 
mine the honesty of the effort is not ap- 
parent, but, said Mr. Grant, “it is clear 
that if the department should become 
impressed by this honesty of effort, no 
matter how unsuccessful, a patron might 
continue to receive service forever with- 
out the payment of a cent. 

“The illegal discrimination which 
would be brought about by this vision- 
ary idea is too apparent to merit dis- 
cussion. Under the plan of the bill a 
new classification would be necessary in 
the rate schedule, namely, a classifica- 
tion to apply to honest poor people. 
The bill provides no enlightenment as 
to how applicants for this approval shall 
qualify, either as to their honesty or as 
to the state of their finances. In any 
event, it is clear that a somewhat lengthy 
hearing would be necessary before the 
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ne sg ay ee Im con- The old and new Monotype loading coils shown side by side, graphically 
jem J cal’ Gamal A Tay a portraying the marked reduction in size effected by the use of “Corlite.” 
door, outdoor or manhole mounting. 


Use, This New SMALLER Loading Coil 


To Improve Circuit Performance 


Telephone engineers everywhere are turning the spotlight of attention 
on greater utilization of loading coils for circuit improvement. By means of 
scientific loading, transmission is vastly bettered even in comparatively short 
cable runs, while in longer circuits the use of loading coils is essential for satis- 
factory results. 


Plan now to improve the performance of your circuits with the latest 
development in this field—the Monotype loading coil! Utilizing ''Corlite"— 
a newly created core material with exceptional magnetic properties—these 
loading coils have been reduced to less than half their previous size. Yet 
they retain in every respect the same high-efficiency operating characteristics 


they had before! 





Let us help you to better your circuit operation scientifically with this 
new, smaller Monotype loading coil. We have just issued a new brochure (Cat. 
4058) fully describing this loading coil and its many applications. A copy will 
be mailed to you free upon request—write for it today! 
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department for each and every case of 
disconnection for non-payment. This 
would bring thousands of hearings of 
this nature before the 
every year. 

“Perhaps the most serious aspect of 
this bill is its management feature. It 
would place in the hands of the com- 
mission the entire management of the 
company’s credit department and would 
remove it from the company’s directors, 
where it rightfully belongs. This would 
be both improper and illegal. Another 
reason why the commission should not 
manage the company’s credits is that 
the state cannot guarantee accounts of 
the company’s customers.” 

One of the criticisms against the New 
England company in its rate cases has 
been that its uncollectibles have been 
too high, and that the company should 
stiffen up its collection practices. In 
1932, $855,000 were charged to uncol- 
lectibles: in 1933, $576,000; in 1934, $184,- 
837; in 1935, $244,247; and in 1936, 
$195,856. 

“To allow persons to continue to re- 
ceive telephone service who cannot pay 
for it is no advantage to them,” said Mr. 
Grant. “It merely countenances a build- 
ing up of indebtedness which 
more difficult goes on. 
One of the surest ways to lose a friend 
is lend him money and then hound him 
for its collection. One of the surest 
ways to make for bad public relations is 
to continue service by public utilities to 
people unable to pay the charges.” 

In closing his argument against the 
bill, Mr. Grant that it is un- 
sound, impracticable, and calls for the 


passage of a 


commission 


becomes 


to pay as time 


asserted 
statute, the enforcement 
of which would be illegal. 
emergency or 


In cases of 
caused by sick- 
ness, accident or catastrophe, all public 
service 


distress 


lenient and 
practicable in their attitude toward un- 
fortunate customers. This is as it should 
be, Mr. Grant stated, this 
should not be changed. 

Should Abutters Veto 

Pole Locations? 

Bill 1028 provides that no 
poles or other structures used to sup- 
port lines (both power and 
communication) shall be constructed on 
a route in a residential district if all the 
owners of abutting properties file writ- 
ten objections to it with the local board 
of aldermen or selectmen. This gives 
an absolute veto power to the abutting 
owners on any street in a residential 
regardless of the demands of 
public convenience and necessity of the 
patrons or prospective patrons of such 
a company nearby and naturally served 
by a line running through the street in 
question. 

Furthermore, this absolute power is 
given to abutting owners notwithstand- 
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corporations are 


and status 


House 


electric 


section 





ing the fact that since the decision of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court in 
Pierce vs. Drew (135,136 Mass. 75) de- 
cided in 1883, it is established that an 
abutting owner has no rights in the 
highway which are infringed by the 
construction of telephone, telegraph or 
electric power lines under the law. The 
right to place poles along the highway 
is part of the highway easement. 

This bill goes even further and at- 
tempts to revoke all the locations of all 
existing poles. That is, if all the abut- 
ting owners on any street in a residential 
section sign a petition to that effect, all 
poles must at once be removed. It is 
probable that this feature of the bill 
would not stand the test of constitu- 
tionality. 

While it is doubtless true that a com- 
pany gets no irrevocable right to occupy 
a particular highway and upon the 
abandonment of a highway is deprived 
of no property right entitling it to com- 
pensation, it is probably also true that 
where a company has acted upon a lo- 
cation and expended money in con- 
structing the line, the municipal officers 
could not revoke such a location with- 
out providing a substitute location. (Se- 
lectmen of Topsfield vs. Department of 
Public Utilities, 267 Mass. 343,349). 

It is no answer to say that a public 
utility can always go underground. In 
the first place no underground conduit 
can be laid without a municipal loca- 
tion. It cannot be assumed that such 
location could in every case be obtained. 
There is no appeal provided in the 
statutes for failure or refusal of munici- 
pal officers to grant petitions for loca- 
tions, but assuming that under- 
ground locations could be obtained and 
admitting that to some degree it is pref- 
erable to have no poles upon highways, 
2 complete underground system could be 
provided only at an expense which 
would materially raise the rate level of 
all the companies involved. 

If it is really the wish of all the pa- 
trons that this change come about, it 


even 


would seem that the logical way to ac- 
complish it would be to require that all 
construction be placed underground and 
provide for the necessary rate increases. 
It seems highly improper to have the 
change made in a haphazard, piece-meal 
manner, with no more formality than 
the signing of petitions by property 
owners on particular streets. 

Object to Furnishing Lists of 

Stockholders from Outside State 

In House Bill 107, a provision is in- 
cluded that the (New England) com- 
pany shall file annually with the state 
commissioner of corporations and taxa- 
tion a complete list of the names and 
addresses of its shareholders of record 
as of December 31 of the preceding year 
or any other date satisfactory to the 





commissioner, together with the number 
and class of shares held by each stock. 
holder and the rate of dividends paid 
on each class of stock during the pre 
ceding year. 

The New England company believes 
that this requirement should be confined 
to shareholders resident in Massachu- 
setts, leaving to the company’s discre- 
tion the furnishing of lists of non-resi- 
dent stockholders. 

“We have no objection,” said Mr. 
Grant, “to the requirement that a list 
of Massachusetts resident stockholders 
be furnished, but we object strenuously 
to furnishing a list of all non-resident 
stockholders as to whom the Massachu- 
setts tax does not apply. It is impos- 
ing upon us a somewhat costly burden in 
order to fulfill a requirement that the 
state has no reason to request. 

“Each Massachusetts stockholder 
must file with the tax commissioner a 
return under penalty of perjury of all 
his taxable income, including of course 
his dividends from telephone stock. We 
give to the commissioner today a list of 
all Massachusetts stockholders with a 
statement of their shares. There is no 
justice in asking us to furnish that in- 
formation regarding residents of other 
states. 

It may be true, as Commissioner Long 
has suggested, that a few Massachusetts 
stockholders attempt to avoid the tax by 
having dividend checks sent to an out- 
of-state address. I do not know. That 
assumes that such stockholders are mak- 
ing false returns in spite of the pain 
and penalty of perjury. If there are any 
such, the number must be very small, 


and cannot possibly justify the addi- 
tional expense which the _ telephone 
company would have to assume in or- 


der to aid the commissioner more eas- 
ily to administer his office in this de 
tail, which must be minute from the 
standpoint of results but is large from 
the standpoint of the principle of the 
matter and the expense involved. 

It is certainly unfair to the telephone 
company to add to its accounting and 
reporting burdens by requiring it to go 
outside its regular field of activity to 
act as an assistant income tax collector.” 

On February 28, 1937, there were 
13,011 stockholders of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of which 
9,065 resided in Massachusetts. 

Other Bills in Massachusetts 

The remaining important bills before 
this session largely cover matters 
brought up again from last year or eal- 
lier. House 1594 is a taxation bill not 
heard at this writing. House 442 would 
require the Department of Public Utili- 
ties to approve the issue of securities 
by public service corporations and their 
affiliates. If this bill passed, it would 
probably be necessary to split the oper- 
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Where operating conditions 





are unusually severe, such as on long, heavily 
loaded rural lines, this specially designed mag- 
neto telephone (Cat. No. AG-14) will be found 
highly useful. It is equipped with extra power- 
ful ringer and generator, with gongs mounted 
outside for greater audibility. Space is pro- 
vided for three No. 6 dry cells, instead of the 
usual two. Its construction throughout is un- 


usually rugged and durable. 
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FOR LONG AND HEAVILY: 
LOADED LINES 


Not only telephone companies operating long 
rural lines, but also those serving pipe line com- 
panies, lumber mills, railroads, forestry depart- 
ments, etc., will find that this special telephone 
meets perfectly the most severe conditions en- 


countered by such users. 


Write at once for prices and complete tech- 
nical details regarding this special magneto 


telephone. 
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ation of the New England Bell System 
into several smaller companies. 

The existing law limits the capital- 
ization of a domestic telephone corpor- 
ation to $1,500,000, whereas the New 
England company (a New York corpor- 
ation) has more than $223,004,190 worth 
of property in the state. Such an out- 
come would be unthinkable from the 
standpoint of efficient operation. 

House 438 asks that rates be based 
on the cost of service. This the com- 
pany maintains is ns wsnetee reiterat- 


Recent Prices of 
Telephone Securities 


(These quotations as of March 13, 1937, 
are supplied by Telephone Securities Corp., 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.) 
TELEPHONE BONDS 
Bid Asked 
American Utilities Service Corp., 
| ree. a 79 82 
Ashiand Home Telephone Co., 
ee oe es eae eS 102% 
—— Public Utilities Corp., 
ge, Se or FL 77 79% 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
OE E. se anabee averted arse ne cos 102% 104 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., 5%s, 1955........... 87% 89 
British Columbia Telephone Co., 
i DD nisdesece neath akeceusssoc 106 107% 
California Water & Telephone 
oe SS RE ERS - Oe ke 103 
Central ‘Electric & Telephone 
Gig TR Bee Pocrspesccocescccevce 102 
Central lowa Telephone Co. 
ay, MEE: véeesseeR teu dde deus 100%. 
Central Telephone Co. of Dela- 
WEG, GE, Bee csecdisicdendetee 16 
Citizens Independent Telephone 
ean 101 103% 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, 544s, 1945....... 93% 97 


Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 


Wisconsin, 4s, 1966............. 961%, 99 


ing previous arguments published at 
great length on this matter. Senate No. 
100 orders the legislature to appoint a 
special commission to investigate the 
New England company’s rates. 

This might involve a_ revaluation 
which would cost $500,000 for Massa- 
chusetts alone, and is held unnecessary 
by the company in view of its compre- 
hensive rate and service regulation by 
the Department of Public Utilities over 





bury with existing rates, although the 
commission has recently heard this 
cause again after ordering adjustments. 

House bills 439, 178 and 424 have to do 
with the relations of the New England 
and American companies, and originated 
with Wycliffe C. Marshall of Watertown 
and/or N. Rosenfeld of Milford. At this 
stage there is little advantage in re 
viewing these bills in this publication, 
because of TELEPHONY’s exhaustive pub- 








a long period. It grows out of the rest- lished reports of legislative inquiries 
lessness of certain residents of Tewks- into their subject matter. 
Fi ‘ ' © ti a 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Middle States Tokegname Co. of General Telephone Allied Corp., 
Delaware, 6s, 1947............. 102 104% ee GUNES oc cictcscadeasane 101 103 
Middlewestern weleghuae Co., 6s, General Telephone Corp., $3 con- 
WOES wccccccccccccccccsccccsaees 84 8746 EE widaciishnsa<s Sei 48 51% 
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ROU o.dténev-000690000.0040%ee 101 103 ae of Fort Wayne, 7%, $50 
Menuet Vernon Telephone Cire |. + RD ehh bs donnnkeac00s ceamereeeee 52 54 
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TELERING 


ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 


Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone serv- 
ice. 

Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 

Current Consumption 
negligible. 


Positively No Radio 
Interference 


Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 


ONLY ONE CONTACT! ‘* Telephone Ringing Cur- 


rent. 








You can always depend 
upon our full co-operation 
and prompt service. 


PRICE $44.00 EACH 
F. O. B. Elyria 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 
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No. 503 Cable Cutter Pliers 


Built to take it - - that's these 


Bernard Linesman's Pliers. They've been put through 
gruelling tests of strength by some of the huskiest 
linesmen in the business. 

Rigid, Sturdy ‘’on the job” pliers that can always 
be depended on. 


(BERNARD) 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
THE 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 
404 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 











...and 60,000 other items 


Wuere dependability counts — only the 
highest quality electrical products will do. 
One such quality product is Western Elec- 
tric Lead Covered Cable —a cable whose 
dependability is insured by the most ex- 
acting of manufacturing standards. 

But that’s not all. Out of its roster of 
60,000 electrical items Graybar is pre- 
pared to meet any necd of a telephone 
industry. And behind every Graybar item 
stands the Graybar reputation for quality 


that goes back 


68 years. GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 79 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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Bid Asked 


International Telephone & Tele- 

SD I: ci bcccevawhedés ones 13 15 
Investors Telephone Co., $100 par 174 19% 
Middlewestern Telephone Co..... 3% 4%, 
Mountain States Telephone & 

UUM! 6.5 o.a'act's 4:05 us ans 151 154 
New England Telephone & Tele- 

a ee 138 141 


Northern Ohio Telephone 2 Se ae 
Peninsular Telephone Co......... 29 31% 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 


GR IS, Debs chr dne cGawtnd cee 1% 7 
or Investment Corp., no 
A tc esuieds.c ce C6650 bab eectessecs > 49 
Weste rn Light & Telephone Co 1% 2% 


vy 
Annual Report of 
Florida Telephone Co. 


The annual report of the directors of 
the Florida Telephone Co., Leesburg, 
Fla., for the year ended December 31, 
1936, shows that while operating reve- 
nues lacked only a few hundred dollars 
of reaching the previous high (in 1930) 
operating expenses increased in about 
the same ratio. The result was a sur- 
plus for the year of only $11,446. 

The directors deemed it unwise to de- 
clare dividends for 1936, in view of the 
small surplus accumulation of $29,827. 
Speaking for the directors Otto Wett- 
stein, Jr., president of the company, 
pointed out possible dangers from uncon- 
trolled inflation and the necessity for 
profiting from the lessons of the recent 
depression. 

“The managements of public service 
utilities regulated by state and federal 
governments,” said Mr. Wettstein, “have 











OLIVER 
HOT GALVANIZED 
TELEPHONE 
DISTRIBUTING 
BRACKETS 


are ideal for running twisted 
pairs in pole and house work 
. . . used with two or four 
grooved porcelain knobs. 


more to fear from uncontrolled inflation 
than any other contingencies of the busi- 
ness. In the event of abrupt increase in 
price levels, wages and other operating 
expenses must of necessity increase, 
while because of government control, 
rates can not be arbitrarily raised to 
meet such increasing costs of operation. 
And even if they were raised, the in- 
creasing cost of living would compel 
patrons to discontinue service, which 
would offset any benefits from higher 
rates. 

“Now that all of our common stock- 
holders are also holders of our second 
bends, we feel they will approve the 
policy of the directors in building up a 
larger surplus, so that there will be no 
danger of default in bond interest when 
(and if) another depression follows the 
few years of upward swing in business. 

While this policy necessitates the pay- 
ment of considerable federal surplus tax, 
your directors take the position that it 
will be safer for the stockholders to 
forego income on their stock until an 
adequate surplus is accumulated, rather 
than take the risk of loss of both stock 
and second bonds, should another busi- 
ness disaster come in the 1940s. 

If the lesson of the depression is to 
be of benefit to us, we must not forget 
that in 1934 we had to go into our 
surplus to the amount of $1,094 to meet 
interest on our bonds. Another year of 
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depression or a further drop of 5 per 
cent in revenues would have wiped out 
the small accumulation of surplus car- 
ried at that time.” 

Exchange revenues of the Florida Tel- 
ephone Co. totalled $170,946 in 1936, an 
increase of $20,487 over the preceding 
year. Toll revenues amounted to $82. 
365, an increase of $24,891 over 1935. 
The number of stations in service De. 
cember 31, last, 4,890, represented an 
increase of 13 per cent over 1935, while 
toll traffic showed an increase of 43 per 
cent. In fact, toll revenues in 1936 were 
34 per cent higher than the previous toll 
peak of 1929. The station peak, attained 
iii 1927, was 700 greater than the pres- 
ent total number of stations, however. 

The remarkable gain in toll is attrib- 
uted to the fact that during the depres. 
sion years the company availed itself of 
the low price of copper and used four 
carloads of copper wire in rebuilding and 
extension of toll circuits. In addition, 
the company has been able to secure a 
more favorable division of toll revenues 
on business over connecting lines. 

Operating expenses, amounting to $194,. 
041 in 1936, were heavier than in any 
previous year in the company’s history. 
The major increase was in taxes, the 
total of $28,815 in state and federal taxes 
representing an increase of 80 per cent 
over the preceding year and 11 per cent 
of gross revenues. 

President Wettstein stated in his re- 
port to the stockholders that the recov- 
ery in stations has been the result of 
organized new business activities, sup- 
ported by advertising and sales cam- 
paigns. This has greatly increased ex- 
penses in the commercial department as 
compared with pre-depression years. 

The wage scale is back to the 1929 
level and will have to be raised still 
further, when this is justified by in- 
creased revenues, according to Mr. Wett- 
stein, who commended the company’s 
employes most highly for their loyalty 
and faithfulness in the trying depres- 
sion years. 

The company’s total assets, as of De- 
cember 31, 1936, totalled $1,503,698, an 
increase of $109,803 over the previous 
year. Of this amount, $1,378,743 repre- 
sented fixed capital. The liabilities in- 
clude $548,000 in 6 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds, due in 1954; 214,450 in sec- 
ond mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due in 
1954; $56,600 in preferred capital stock, 
and $464,450 in common stock. 


vv 
General Telephone Corp. 


Nets $1.58 on Common 


The General Telephone Corp., accord- 
ing to a preliminary statement subject 
to the audit of independent auditors, re- 
ports 1936 consolidated net income of 
$1,314,839, equal to $1.58 a share on 
693,248 shares of common stock. This 
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compares with net income of $985,950 for 
1935, equal after allowance for a full 
year’s requirements on the $3 preferred 
stock to $1.10 a common share. Only six 
months’ preferred dividends were 
charged against 1935 earnings. 

Total operating revenues last year were 
$11,962,328, against $11,062,212 in 1935. 
Operating expenses totaled $8,729,582, 
against $7,910,228 and net operating in- 
come $3,232,746, against $3,151,984. Main- 
tenance required $2,103,309, against 
$1,899,847, and depreciation $2,112,729, 
against $1,943,619. Other operating ex- 
penses were $3,301,558, against $3,- 
223,086. 

Taxes totaling $1,211,986 absorbed 10.1 
per cent of operating revenues; against 
$843,676 or 7.6 per cent in 1935. Bal- 
ance for charges of $3,277,323 covered 
fixed charges of $1,962,484, including sub- 
sidiary dividends and minority interest, 
1.67 times against a coverage of 1.45 
times in 1935 when there was a balance 
of $3,179,726 available for charges total- 
ing $2,193,776. 

The annual provisions and the re- 
serves for depreciation recorded in the 
companies’ books, it is stated, do not pur- 
port to represent the amount of depre- 
ciation sustained during the period or 
accrued to date. The provisions for de- 
preciation deducted from earnings are 
not so large as the amounts deducted in 
the Federal income tax returns and are 
subject to any adjustments which may 
be decided on by the companies, based 
upon studies made by the companies or 
upon depreciation rates which may be 
prescribed in the future by Federal and 
state regulatory bodies. 

Expenses for 1935 included $132,200 
expense of estate of Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co., debtor, to July 16, 
1935, and $56,937 expense of General 
Telephone Corp. from July 16 to the end 
of 1935. The expense of the new cor- 
poration for 1936 was $106,671. 


vv 
Watertown (Minn.) Com- 
pany Had Good Year 


Analysis of the annual report of the 
Watertown (Minn.) Telephone Co. for 
the year 1936, with comparative figures 
for the three years immediately preced- 
ing, shows a steady increase in net in- 
come, an increase in dividend payments 
and an increase in balance to surplus 
excepting in 1935 when there was a small 
decrease. 

Operating revenues in 1936 totalled 
$23,037. After deducting operating ex- 
penses in the amount of $24,538, the net 
operating income was $9,125. This com- 
pares with $6,197 in 1935, $6,094 in 1934 
and $5,013 in 1933. 

Deducting 1,776 for taxes ($243 less 
than in 1935), $1,189 for uncollectibles 
($905 less than in 1935) and $3,186 for 
dividends ($797 more than in 1935) a 
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balance of $2,974 was transferred to sur- 
plus, representing an increase of $2,669 
over 1935. 

The company’s assets, as of December 
31, 1936, totalled $171,981. This in- 
cluded plant and equipment valued at 
$139,258, an increase of $10,392 over the 
preceding year. The liabilities include 
capital stock in the amount of $79,640; 
depreciation reserve, $69,866; and sur- 
plus, $20,392. 

At the close of 1936 the Watertown 
Telephone Co. had 1,760 telephones in 
service, an increase of 58 over the pre- 
ceding year. It is owned by 234 stock- 
holders. 


vv 
Annual Report of Telephone 
Bond & Share Co. 


A net gain of 7,597 stations, an 
improved financial condition and a 
modest increase in net earnings is 


reported by the Telephone Bond & Share 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., for the year ended 
December 31, 1936. The net income for 
the year amounted to $114,385, which 
compares with $87,696 in 1935. 
Reporting to the stockholders for the 
board of directors, J. G. Crane, president, 
said that it has become strikingly evi- 
dent as a result of the recent flood in the 
Ohio River Valley that the company 
should maintain a reasonable cash re- 
serve to meet the necessities of operat- 


ing companies, in which it has invest- 
ments, unable to publicly finance their 
needs. 

He added that the directors estimate 
the Portsmouth Telephone Co. will re 
quire about $175,000 for the replacement 
of telephones and other equipment dam- 
aged by the flood. In addition, its income 
will be affected, the extent depending 
upon the time required for the resump- 
tion of service. In addition to the flood 
damage, operating companies in Illinois, 
Missouri and Texas (in which the Tele- 
phone Bond & Share Co. has _ invest- 
ments) suffered damage to outside plant 
from hail and sleet storms, estimated at 
$125,000. 

The report shows that expenses during 
the past year represent a substantial in- 
crease over those of the preceding year. 
This is due largely to increases in taxes 
and wages. The combined taxes of the 
companies in which it had holdings in 
1936 were approximately $280,000 more 
than in 1931. 

These companies had 202,236 tele- 
phones in service at the close of 1936, a 
gein of 7,567 over the preceding year, a 
gain of 29,660 from the low point of the 
depression in August, 1933. 

Resumption was made at the close of 
1936 of the payment of dividends on first 
preferred stocks by the Telephone Bond 
& Share Co., an investment company. 
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The type "P" drop wire clamp is 
an ideal device for attaching 
No. 17 B&S twisted pair or 
arallel drop wire to poles and 
, dines, It prolongs the life of 
the drop wire, permits free 
swinging at the tie, places all 
of the wear on the hardware 
and eliminates the sharp bends 
necessary with other methods. 








This clamp is easily and quickly in- 
stalled, making a very neat installa- 
tion. Slack in drop wires can be 
taken up quickly without leaving any 
weak spots on the wire. Write for 
samples. 


























Trial of Wisconsin Court Cases Continued 


T RIAL OF APPEALS of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Company from three 
rate orders of the state public service 
commission in the Dane County Circuit 
Court at Madison, was adjourned on 
March 12 until March 24. Only cross- 
examination of Cyrus G. Hill, chief en- 
gineer in charge of the commission’s 
prolonged investigation of the company, 
and brief rebuttal testimony by the Wis- 
consin company are scheduled when the 
hearing is resumed before Judge August 
C. Hoppmann. 

Last week four days were given over 
to testimony of commission witnesses 
and their cross-examination. 

Continuing his testimony commenced 
March 8 (TELEPHONY of March 13), A. 
R. Colbert, chief accountant of the com- 
mission, stated that for the calendar 
year 1935 the company’s rate of return, 
on the assumed basis as his previous 
statements, was 6.1 per cent, while in the 
12 months ending August, 1935, affected 
by the third temporary rate reduction 
order, the return was 5.71 per cent. 

No rate case investigation in Wiscon- 
sin has involved the expense of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. case. The data 
secured will be useful for years to come 
and, therefore, expenses should be amor- 
tized over 10 years, Mr. Colbert said. 
The commission attempts thus to smooth 
down an abnormal hump in expenses 
and to spread it over more years, he ex- 
plained. He contended the company had 
not proved the cost to the holding com- 
pany of services for license fees. 

Customers have contributed $16,268,000 


in “grossly excessive” rate charges to 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co.’s reserve 
for replacement of equipment and prop- 
erty, if the company’s estimate on plant 
depreciation for rate-making purposes is 
correct, he testified. 

For rate-making purposes the com- 
pany’s chief engineer in April, 1935, 
found the plant only one-tenth depre- 
ciated, Mr. Colbert stated, although the 
company up to that time had accumu- 
lated a depreciation reserve exceeding 
by $16,268,000 the amount necessary to 
cover 10 per cent depreciation of the 
utility’s property. 

The company “has failed to harmonize 
depreciation for yearly expense purposes 
with depreciation for valuation pur- 
poses,” he declared. He pointed out that 
a $700,000 a year reduction in the com- 
pany’s depreciation allowance, which 
comes out of customer rates, ordered by 
the commission and under appeal, is 
nearly sufficient to account for the reduc- 
tion of 8 per cent in the company’s cus- 
tomer rates ordered by the commission 
last year, and now under appeal. 

If the company’s way of estimating de- 
preciation for rate case purposes were 
used to determine yearly depreciation 
charges, the company could in five years 
at depreciation rates ordered by the com- 
mission accumulate a reserve sufficient 
to cover estimated depreciation and 
transfer $16,268,000 to surplus, Mr. Col- 
bert declared. 

As depreciation represents a loss of 
value for property, if used for yearly 
expense purposes charged against cus- 
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tomers, the same estimate should be 
used for valuation purposes, Mr. Colbert 
centended. The commission in its valu- 
ation of the company’s property insisted 
that the accumulated reserve should be 
deducted. 

With the much smaller rate base thus 
resulting, the company’s earnings are 
higher, and a rate reduction is more 
probably justified. 

Cyrus G. Hill, Washington, D. C., who 
headed the engineering work in the com- 
pany rate investigation for the commis- 
sion and now heads the FCC’s engineer- 
ing study of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., testified on March 8 
and 9. 

He explained that in valuing the com- 
pany’s property the commission had 
used 1929 prices on equipment sold to 
A T. & T. subsidiary companies by the 
Western Electric, rather than 1935 prices 
current when the valuation was made. 

This was done, Mr. Hill said, because 
Western Electric prices increased while 
most other prices were dropping during 
the depression; the 1935 prices were 
“more or less artificially fixed” on an 
abnormally small volume of business: 
Western Electric prices are not competi- 
tive since sales are principally to affili- 
ated companies; and average prices un- 
der normal conditions should be used in 
arriving at a rate base on which rates 
are fixed for a number of years. 

Had the Western Electric taken ad- 
vantage of low prices of raw materials, 
its 1929 prices might well have been 
lower than they were, Mr. Hill declared. 
He said that on several classes of equip- 
ment the commission was justified in 
using lower prices than it did but it had 
wished to take a fair average price level. 

E. W. Morehouse, commission rates 
director, who rebutted testimony of Dr. 
W. I. King, Columbia University econe- 
mist called by the company, testified on 
March 10 that from an analysis of Dr. 
King’s data he concluded the figures 
on earnings of various companies justi- 
fied a rate of return of only 5.5 per cent 
being fixed for Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
while under 1935 and 1936 conditions, 
such rate of return would be high as 
compared with other companies’ earn- 
ings. 

Mr. Morehouse was briefly cross-exam- 
ined on this testimony on March 11. 
Cross-examination of A. R. Colbert, com- 
mission chief accountant, was also com- 
pleted by the company. 

Short rebuttal testimony on deprecia- 
tion policy was given by George F. Crow- 
ell, company chief engineer, and on 
earning calculations by Charles F. 
Weiler, company accountant, following 
which adjournment was taken. 
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The Manufacturers’ | 


Department 


New Alternating 
Current Relay 


\ new compact and flexible series 110 
alternating current relay has been placed 
upon the market by the Guardian Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. of Chicago. 

Dependable operation of the relay is 
said to be assured by a  flull-floating 
armature that eliminates friction in op- 
eration, or binding and sticking at the 
hinge point. It is also claimed that noise 
has been eliminated by means of a large 
shading ring attached firmly to the core 
of the coil. The relay is characterized 
by its compactness, its ruggedness, and 
its contact flexibility. It is claimed that 
it permits of the use of more circuit 





and Flexible 
Alternating Current Relay. 


New Guardian Compact 


control in less space and that it will not 
heat, even in continuous circuit, when 
operated within its prescribed voltage 
range. 

This relay, in telephone exchanges, is 
adapted for power supply supervision, 
that is, for the automatic introduction 
of the second source of power supply 
when the primary source fails; for use 
as an impulse relay for operating selec- 
tor switches; or for controlling the 
source of supply of the ringing current. 

The 110 Guardian relay is provided 
with an adjustable air gap, with a per- 
manent or fixed setting which is said 
to be unaffected by vibration. This con- 
trol of sensitivity permits rapidity of 
operation and constant supervision of 
the varying demands of the circuit. It 
is equipped with fine, silver contact 
points, riveted to phosphor bronze 
springs and adjusted to give the proper 
amount of rub when actuated by the 
armature. This is said to assure the 
cleansing of the contacts from dust and 
other foreign matter. 

The bakelite lifter bar, riveted to the 
armature, has a slot through which the 
bronze springs are inserted, providing 
efficient insulation as well as contact 
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in either the on or off position of the 
armature. This method of contact 
mounting makes the springs practically 
an integral part of the relay, protecting 
the spring group. 

The coil and contact switch are fully 
insulated from the field piece, thus per- 
mitting the mounting of the relay on 
any surface. It is mounted by means of 
a single 8/32-inch machine screw, 
threaded into the bottom of the coil 
core. A lug on the bottom of the field 
piece prevents turning when the relay 
is mounted. The illustration shows the 
appearance of the relay. 

The contact combinations in which 
the relay is available range from single- 
pole, single-throw to four-pole, double- 
throw. The standard relay is supplied 
to operate on any standard cycle and 
any voltage up to 220. The current draw 
is two watts. Upon specification, it 
may be obtained to operate on a cur- 
rent draw of 110 volts. All parts of the 
relay are cadmium plated. 
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“Hap” Crawford Selling | 
Aiken Mastergrip Anchors | 


V. L. Crawford (better known among 
telephone men as “Hap” Crawford) is 
now associated with the Aiken Master- 
grip Anchor Co., St. Louis, Mo., manufac- 
turers of Mastergrip anchors, as special 
representative. 

Engaged in the sale and demonstra- | 
tion of patent anchors since 1905, Mr. 
Crawford has traveled in every state of 
the Union and has a host of friends 
among telephone and power men 
throughout the country. He has wit- 
nessed the making of numerous compara- 
tive holding tests of various types of 
anchors, and has amassed a wealth of 
information concerning anchors of every 
type. For the past four years, “Hap” 
has been inactive. He is glad to be 








back in the telephone field where) 
friends of many years extended a warm | 
welcome to him. 


vv 
Seeks Abolition of 


Excise Tax on Copper 


A brief setting forth reasons why the 
four-cents-a-pound tax on copper should 
not be renewed upon the expiration of 
the excise tax bill June 30, 1937, was 
submitted to the chairman of the 
finance committee of the United States 
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Senate and the chairman of the ways 
and means committee of the United 
States House of Representatives, on 
February 18, by the General Cable Corp., 
of New York City. 

The brief, containing 20 printed pages, 
contrasts the present situation’ in the 
copper industry to the conditions exist- 
ing at the time the law was passed. 
To substantiate the contention that 
there is now a complete reversal of the 
former copper situation, the brief points 
out that there is no surplus stock of 
copper at the present time, the carry- 
over of orders from last year amounting 
to more than 294,000 tons in excess of 
refined stock in the hands of producers 
(mines) at the end of the year. More- 
over, indications are that U. S. produc- 
tion in the current year will not supply 
the demand. 

To show the increased demand for 
copper, attention is directed to the rapid 
increase in price, from 9% cents to 14 
cents a pound from January 1, 1936, to 
February 16, 1937. (It is now 16%.) 
The foreign price of copper has sub- 
stantially followed this price rise and 
for more than one-fourth of the time 
has been actually higher. 

It is thus contended that the tax has 
resulted in heavy exports of duty-free 
copper and accentuated the copper 


shortage in this country. In the 38 
years, from 1894 to 1932, when copper 
had continuously been on the free list, 
it had always held its own against for- 
eign copper, it is also argued. 

The revenue from this tax, it is 
pointed out, is insufficient to pay admin- 
istration charges; in other words, the 
tax produces no revenue. It is argued 
that continuation of the tax would 
stimulate foreign copper trade and thus 
promote the waste of an irreplaceable 
natural resource of the United States. 
Furthermore, it is charged that the tax 
promotes a copper fabricating monopoly. 

It is set forth in the brief that 80 per 
cent of all U. S. copper production is 
controlled by. three large companies 
which also control 50 per cent of the 
country’s total copper fabricating ca- 
pacity. When the foreign price of cop- 
per is lower than in this country, U. S. 
duty-free copper flows abroad. Conse- 
quently, the independent 50 per cent of 
fabricating capacity alone suffers from 
any resulting shortage of copper. 

Fabricators comprising this 50 per 
cent are unable to compete with pro- 
ducer fabricators, because they cannot 
obtain sufficient domestic copper, and 
the purchase of foreign copper, with the 
four-cent tax added, is impractical, it is 
declared. Producer fabricators, under 





such conditions, are able to absorb so 
per cent of the copper fabricating of the 
United States. 

The brief argues that if for no other 
reason, the four-cents-a-pound excise tax 
on copper should be abolished for the 
reason that the tax alone gives the 
producer-fabricators the power of a 
monopoly. 

, vv 
Minnesota Company 


Orders New Equipment 
An order for new central office equip- 
ment to be installed at Red Lake, Minn., 
has been received by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. A Strom- 
berg-Carlson two-position non-multiple 
switchboard is to be installed. It will 
be equipped with 300 central energy 
lines and 32 magneto lines. 


vv 

Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 
New York, N. Y., March 15: Copper— 
Firm; electrolytic, spot and future, 
16.25c per Ilb.; export, 17.55@17.65c. 
Tin—Easier; spot and nearby, 67.00@ 
67.25c per lb.; future, 65.87144@66.12%ec. 
Lead—Steady; spot New York, 7.75@ 
7.80c per lb.; East St. Louis, 7.60c. Zine 
—Steady; East St. Louis, spot and fu- 
ture 7.50c per Ib. 
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Discusses the entire industry! 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 
Associate Professor of Communication Engineering 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical communication 
as related to the usages of modern communication systems. This 
book presents not only theory but a discussion of the entire industry. 
Although not highly mathematical, the treatment is exact, up-to-date, 
and in accord with the highest engineering standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find this book a valuable addition to his working 
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hours in work. 
body. 
SECOND: 


FIFTH: 


keep in mind. 
possibility of ridicule. 


but seldom see. 
the sake of effect. 


It is real. 
tion with a public utility. 
had of material value. 


inbred. 


true virtue in patience. 


there is wisdom in economy. 





TEN VALUABLE HINTS 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


IRST: WE MUST KNOW how to use our time to the best 
Fk advantage. This does not mean we should spend all our day 


Recreation is very necessary for mind and 


If we like our work we will find pleasure in doing it.’ 
Work done in this way is not labor no matter how difficult it may be. 

THIRD: Our work should be done not merely for what we get paid. 
We must ever keep in mind our obligation to duty. 

FOURTH: We must keep improving the quality of our work in 
order to stay abreast with the ever-changing conditions of the times. 
There is sure to be success in constant perseverance. 
Energetic people want to be successful. 

SIXTH: The influence of our example is something we must ever 
Do not fear to do the right thing because of the 
Be sure of this: 
up to your good example, or following your bad one. 

SEVENTH: The dignity of simplicity is a quality we like in people 
It is something that cannot be put on and off for 


I met a man yesterday who is holding an ordinary clerkship posi- 
A few years ago he was very wealthy and 
influential but due to adverse circumstances he lost everything he 
But, regardless, one is impressed with his 
graciousness and quiet dignity and simplicity in manner. 


EIGHTH: There is a power in kindness even in the simplest service. 
Mechanical service is the power of kindness. 
NINTH: Patience withholds irritation and hurriedness. 


TENTH: I would like to advise young people about to enter the 
business world that one valuable thing for them to remember is: 


Someone is either looking 


It is 


There is 








Commission and 
Court Activities 


Prall Again Chairman 
of the FCC 


Reappointment of Anning S. Prall, 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, for another year was 
announced on March 10 by President 
Roosevelt. This will be Mr. Prall’s third 
term as chairman, having been first ap- 
pointed in March, 1935. 


vv 
Claim of Confiscation 
Not Proved, Court Rules 


The statewide telephone rate reduc- 
tion order which was placed in effect 
by the Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission two years ago and which is es- 
timated to save subscribers $750,000 an- 
hually, was held valid in a unanimous 
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opinion by the Louisiana Supreme Court 
March 1. 

The 30-page opinion, which reverses 
District Judge W. Carruth Jones of Ba- 
ton Rouge and directs that the order 
be made effective as of March 2, 1935, 
was written by Associate Judge Fred 
M. Odom. The case previously had 
been before the tribunal three times on 
technicalities and injunction proceed- 
ings. 

The court asserted that a discrepancy 
of almost $15,000,000 between sworn val- 
uation of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.’s property in the state, 
which was placed at $19,207,210 for tax- 
ation purposes, and the valuation made 
by its experts for rate-making purposes 
“is too glaring to be overlooked.” 

“We do not find that the commission 
used unauthorized or unfair methods in 





TYPE 16 
SUB-STATION 
ARRESTER 


A compact, inexpensive sub- 


station arrester providing ade- 
quate protection where crosses 
with electric circuits are not 
likely to occur. Consists of two 
Type 2105 discharge blocks 
mounted in a heavy porcelain 
base and covered with a brass cap. 
Ask for more detailed informa- 
tion on this and other Sands pro- 


tection equipment. 
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affect the telephone’s opera- 


is no current flow between the two windings. 








This connection does not 


nated. 
as there 


tion, 


USABLE IN ANY POSITION, 





53 Gasoline, $13.60 


No. 
Complete with shield. 


221 Whiting 8t.. Chicago 


UNIQUE MFG. CO.., Inc. 


mrives 
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arriving at the present fair value of the 
company’s property or that it refused or 
failed to consider the testimony offered 
py it,” the court declared. “In the last 
analysis and in sum, the company’s com- 
plaint is that the rates fixed by the 
commission are confiscatory. That being 
the complaint and the main issue, the 
burden was upon it to establish that 
fact. In our opinion it has failed to 
discharge that burden.” 

Justice Odom, in closing his opinion. 
asserted that rate-making is a legisla- 
tive and not a judicial function. “The 
function of the court,” he said, “is to 
that constitutional limitations are 
not transgressed by the rate-making 
body. We do not think they have been 
in this case.” 


see 


The court stated that the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission, after inter- 
mittent proceedings against the tele- 
phone company for a period of three 
months, reached the conclusion that the 
present fair value of the company’s 
property used and useful in connection 
with its business, both interstate and 
intrastate, was approximately $21,500,- 
000, of which $19,500,000 was used in 
intrastate business and was made the 
rate base. 

While the company contended that its 
stockholders were entitled to a return 
of 8 per cent on their investment, the 
commission held that 6 per cent was 
sufficient and fixed that as a reasonable 
fair return. 

“The question presented in this case,” 
the court declared, “is not what the 
commission thought the company should 
receive as a return on its investment, 
but whether the rates fixed are confisca- 
tory. It cannot reasonably be said that 
if the returns under the rates fixed will 
fall slightly under 6 per cent—say to 
5.95 per cent, 5.5 per cent or even 5 per 
cent—the commission’s order will result 
in confiscation and that is the test. 

“It is a matter of such common knowl- 
edge that we take judicial notice of it 
that interest rates are extremely low, 
lower than ever known in this country. 
Fortunate indeed is the investor who 
can realize 5 per cent on good invest- 
ments, and many are satisfied with 3%4 
per cent.” 

The telephone company, through its 


counsel, contended that the commis- 
Sion’s order was unreasonable and de- 
clared that the commission used a 


“rough-and-ready” method in arriving at 
values and fixing rates, and that if the 
rates were allowed to stand they would 
result in confiscation of its property or 
the taking of its property without due 
process of law. 

In its suit for injunction the com- 
pany asked the court to set aside the 
Statewide order, and also asked that 
the commission be restrained from put- 
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Laboratory Tested 





Telephone Wire 


RUBBER COVERED 
COPPERWELD - BRONZE - COPPER 
DROP - INSIDE and BRIDLE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney Blake Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS IN JU. S. A. 


Gray bak | 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
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GALVANIZED “T-Telelelons— a 


Line Gangs Know from 
Actual Experience 


MEN in the field recognize the outstanding advantages 
of @rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand. 
They know from experience that these depend- ay 
able products can be spliced without injury to 
the heavy, pure zinc galvanized coating; that 
they are easily and quickly served; that 
they last longer in actual service under 
all conditions. For long life and low 
maintenance costs, specify genuine 
@rapo Galvanized Wire and Strand 
on all new and replacement jobs! 
Their superiority in actual service 
is a matter of record in the 
engineering offices of some of 
America’s leading public serv- 
ice companies. 
Indiana Steel & Wire 
Company 
Muncie, Indiana 




















Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
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Rates for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. !.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bidg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 














_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 














MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 














T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 














H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
+  Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Plain or butt-treated. 


oO 


Poles. 














Valentine Clark Corperation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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ting its order into operation pending the 
final outcome of the case on its merits. 
The injunctive relief sought was denied. 
A trial of the case on its merits in the 
lower court resulted in a judgment can- 
celling and setting aside the order. 
From that judgment the commission ap- 
pealed to the supreme court. 

Answering arguments of counsel for 
the utility company, the court said: 
« . To say that the legislature in 
order to establish proper rates and 
charges in cases like this must first 
make a complete inspection, inventory 
and appraisement would be almost tan- 
tamount to saying that the rates and 
charges once established could never be 
changed, because the time and expense 
involved for such purpose would be 
prohibitive. 

“The argument that the commission 
adopted a purely arbitrary and unau- 
thorized method of ascertaining the 
amount of depreciation which the com- 
pany’s property has undergone is not 
supported by the record.” 

The court said it was physically im- 
possible for it to collate and analyze 
the figures in the huge record before it. 

From the outset of the litigation, 
counsel for the telephone company has 
laid the groundwork for a possible ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court 
by alleging a violation of an article of 
the federal constitution. 

The rate reductions vary according to 
localities. About $450,000 of the sav- 
ings are in New Orleans, attorneys for 
the commission asserted. The slash there 
amounted to $1 on each telephone. Busi- 
ness telephones were reduced under the 
order from $9 to $8, and the residence 
direct telephone was reduced from $4.50 
to $3.50. The two-party line was re- 
duced from $3.50 to $2.50 and the four- 
party line was cut to $2. 

Outside of New Orleans the reduction 
amounts to an average of 20 per cent of 
the former rates, and the cost of tele- 
phones in places where there is no in- 
strument was lowered from $3.50 to $2. 
The cost of telephones where there is 
already an instrument was reduced from 
$1.50 to $1. 

By terms of the order, when a sub- 
scriber pays the 25-cent additional 
monthly charge for handset telephones, 
the monthly charge automatically ends 
after 18 months of use. 

The Southern Bell company serves 
about 100 exchanges in the state or 
about 90 per cent of the total number 
of telephone subscribers, according to 
attorneys for the commission. 


vv 
Hearing on Bell Rates 
at Bartlesville, Okla. 
A continued hearing was held March 


10 before the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission for the purpose of taking 








Answers to Traffic Ques- 
tions on Page 12 
1. Follow a report received 
from, or relating to, the 
calling station with the 
name or abbreviation of the 
calling office in parentheses, 
if the ticket record would 
not otherwise indicate that 
this report originated at or 
relates to the calling sta- 
tion, for example, “u few 

(Hull) 29.” 

Reports in code are passed 

to operators only. In pass- 

ing a report that the called 

station does not answer to a 

customer, say, “I am sorry, 

they do not answer.” 

8. The message should be re- 
peated at a point where 
both the calling and the 
called party can be heard. 

4. The tributary operator may 
cut out and proceed with 
other work. 

5. Ten minutes from the time 
the call was passed. 


~ 











testimony concerning rates charged at 
Bartlesville by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. The commission took 
under advisement March 9 a petition of 
tne company to postpone the present 
hearing until after a state-wide rate 
investigation. 

At the March 9 hearing J. B. A. Rob 
ertson, commission attorney, and com- 
pany officials clashed over valuation of 
the Bartlesville property. M. J. Stooker, 
general manager of the company, tes- 
tified that the value of the property is 
$460,000. Mr. Robertson set it at $338,- 
279. 

“Bartlesville is one of the 145 ex- 
changes served by this company in 
Oklahoma and is one of the few in 
which revenues cover operating ex- 
penses,” said Mr. Stooker. 

He stated that revenue in 126 towns 
is insufficient to pay day-to-day operat- 
ing costs. He again requested that the 
commission look at earnings in the state 
as a whole instead of singling out a 
few exchanges that show some returns. 


vv 
Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

March 11: In the case of the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co. against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
petitioner and respondent each granted 
60 days by the telephone division—or 
until May 10—within which time to pre- 
pare and file a brief upon the record 
and the exceptions to the examiner’s re- 
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TTC flake M-Tate| Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plate! 
Construction Co. 
103! West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 
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Baker, Walsh & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1921 
Specialists in Telephone Financing 


CHICAGO 


29 So. La Salle St. Tel. Randolph 4553 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 
Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
3S East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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port in this proceeding; also petitioner 
and respondent each allowed 20 days, or 
until June 1, within which time to pre- 
pare and file a reply brief. 

March 11: Telephone division grant- 
ed authority to the Mountain States Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. to supplement 
existing facilities between El Paso, 
Texas, and Alamogerdo, N. M., subject 
to the reservation “that nothing there- 
in contained shall be construed as the 
approval of the commission of the 
amounts expended or of the accounting 


performed in connection with this 
project.” 
March 11: Telephone division grant- 


ed authority to the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to supple- 
ment existing facilities between El Paso, 
Texas, and Las Cruces, N. M., “subject 
to the reservation that the applicant 
shall keep complete cost records of 
materials and installation in connection 
with this project.” No consideration 
was given to the amount of expenditures 
involved. 

March 11: Telephone division grant- 
ed authority to the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to supplement 
existing facilities between Concord and 
Newport, N. H., “subject to reservation 
that applicant shall keep complete cost 
records of materials and installation 
in connection with this project, and that 
within 90 days after completion of con- 
struction, the applicant shall file with 
the commission a completion report 
showing the details with respect to prop- 
erty added and retired together with 
the cost and accounting performed in 
connection therewith.” 

March 22: Continued hearing before 
telephone division in special investiga- 
tion of the telephone industry. 


Alabama Public Service Commission 

March 9: Hearing in Montgomery on 
the commission’s citation against the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to show cause why its toll rates 
within Alabama should not be adjusted 
to a level with the interstate rates. 

Following an order of the Federal 
Communications Commission sometime 
ago the interstate rates were reduced, 
but intrastate rates in Alabama were 
not affected. The present investigation, 
it is said, is being conducted with a 
view to placing the rates within Ala- 
bama on a basis relative to those be- 
tween states. 

Under present rates, it is said, the 
interstate rate for a telephone message 
from Birmingham to New Orleans is 
lower than the intrastate rate between 
Birmingham and Montgomery. 

Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 

March 8: Hearing on petition of the 
Arkansas Hotel Association asking per- 
mission to intervene in a case of the 
city of El Dorado against the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. The original 
case attacks the rates of the telephone 
company as exorbitant and asks a re 
duction. 

The hotel association in its petition 
to intervene states that it seeks a 100 
per cent increase in the commission 
now allowed hotels on long distance 
calls and a 40 per cent reduction in the 
service charges now imposed on hotels 
for the telephones installed in hotels. 
Hotels now are allowed a commission 
of 10 per cent on long distance calls, but 
not to exceed 10 cents per call. They 
must pay 40 cents monthly for wall tele- 
phones and 65 cents for desk telephones. 
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Telephone Securities Corporatien 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill 
Telephone Franklin 018! 

* 

Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 


Inquiries invited 








ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. FT. WAYNE, IND. 
135 $. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing In toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg No. 301 E 500-ohm self-restor- 
ing combine line drops and jack, 10 
per strip @ 

Western Elec. No. 22 3-bar Bdg. Gen. 
complete with crank and screws @.. 1.85 

Leich Elec. Local or C. B. Transmitters 
with New mouthpiece and Back @ -90 

Kellogg No. 729 S. A. Straight line 
Cc. B. wood hotel sets with Booster 
GOL @ cccccccoseccosecccssescvecsrs 6.75 

Kellogg No. 2696 4-bar 1000 or 1600 
ohm Bdg. compacts with short arm @_ 8.00 

Chicago Telo. Supply or Am. Elec. Re- 
ceiver with repolished shell and new 
cords @ 

Monarch No. 33 desk set with 3-bar 
1000 or 1600 ohm inside connection 
Smal G8 | ccccecccsvecscecceseses 7.85 

Automatic Elec. Co. 2 M. 


ORD @.. 60:06:00 0:006.9:0000600026000000008 -35 
Model No. 6 Style C. Flush type Calcu- 

lagraphs, spring driven, @......... 26.50 
New Cook No. 44 H Wall type Pro- 


tector rack with GG No. 
connecting strip, 20-line units com- 
plete with Fuses and Carbons and 
mounting brackets @.........-+.+.. 7.50 
New Kellogg C. B. or Magneto Graba- 
phones complete with 3 Cond. Cord 


10 Cross 


BOO DEE BOND Svcd codec tvecessees: 7.25 
Western Elec. Cordless Visual signal 

Cc. B. PBX board with 7 local lines 

and 3 trunks complete with desk set 

Opr. set @ 
Chicago Telo. Supply Local Battery Ind. 

coil, 3 connection type @........... .35 


Write for Bulletin 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1940 West 2ist St., Pilsen Sta. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New Style Pocket Detecto-Meters 


Voltage .0 to 1.5. 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohms. 
With zere adjust. 


7 STEWART foal 
10 BROS. jam 


Ottawa, Ill. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED 





installer, repairman, 


P. B. X. man, Testboard and Recordman. 


Will go anywhere. Best of references. 
Address 8608, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED! As manager 
and repairman of magneto telephone sys- 
tem. Am fully qualified and can build up 
business. Write Box 721, Chico, Calif. 








POSITION WANTED—Thirteen 
years maintaining magneto, common bat- 
tery, automatic equipment. Teletype train- 
ing and experience. Supervision plant 


maintenance. Will consider job anywhere. | 


Address 8602, care of TELEPHONY. 

















TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 

















Reconditioned Magneto 
Wall Telephones 





Kellogg, Stromberg-Carlson 
Dean—American— 
Monarch 
$7.50 f.0.b. Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Enmployment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By §switch- 
board man and wife operator, care of bat- 
tery charging equipment, etc. Marion 
Ford, 1332 Meyer St., Augusta, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED —Seven years’ 
Bell traffic experience, university graduate, 
age 31. Thorough knowledge of modern 
engineering and operating practices, dial 
and manual; administrative duties. Ad- 
dress 8511, care of TELEPHONY. 





EXPERIENCED line and repair man 


wants work or will lease a place on 
monthly payments. Go anywhere; good 
references. Address 8554, care of Tex- 
EPHONY. 


Address 8583, care of 








Illinois Commerce Commission 

March 15: Hearing in Chicago on the 
commission’s citation, on its own mo- 
tion, against the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to show cause why there should not 
be a reduction in rates for intrastate 
telephone service in the state. (Con- 
solidated with case No. 23774 in which 
the Illinois Bell company proposes to 
make changes in certain rates.) 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 
March 31: Hearing in Hammond on 
application of the Hammond Telephone 
Exchange, for authority to change its 
schedule of rates at Hammond. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

March 12: Application filed by Mrs. 
Ancel Patrick asking authority to own 
and operate the Rushing Telephone Ex- 
change at Bertrand. 

March 25: Hearing in the commis- 
sion’s investigation upon its own mo- 
tion, concerning the establishment of 
direct toll line service between Morris- 
ville and Bolivar. 

New York Public Service Commission 

March 2: Protesting against the re- 
cent compromise on the extra charge 
for hand-set telephones, the city af- 
fairs committee urged the New York 
charge eliminated entirely. 

Under the agreement between the 
commission and the New York Tele- 
phone Co., the charge of 10 cents a 
month is to be dropped April 1 for cus- 
tomers who have paid for handsets two 
years or longer. New customers will 
have to pay the charge for 18 months 

The city affairs committee cited 
“unrefuted” testimony before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission that 
Bell System companies have collected 
$55,240,933 for handsets since 1926. 

March 12: Approval granted merger 
of the Oxford Telephone Co., Inc., into 
the Chenango & Unadilla Telephone Co. 

March 16: Hearing before Commis- 
sioner Van Namee on complaint of cer- 
tain subscribers for telephone service 
against the New York Telephone Co. 
as to the rates, etc., of the company in 
respect to listings in the New York 
City classified telephone directory. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

April 15: Hearing on petition of 
Joseph S. Riegal, et al., asking for Ohio 
Bell service at their residences in the 
Ottawa Hills district adjacent to Toledo, 
in territory in which the Ohio Associ- 
ated Telephone Co. operates. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

March 10: Continued hearing for tak- 
ing testimony in the Bartlesville rate 
hearing of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission 
March 2: New tariff rates filed by 
the Albion Telephone Co. of Albion, 
providing for reductions as follows: 
Additional charge for handset tele- 
phones reduced from 50 to 25 cents per 
month; restoring-service charge, cut 
from $2 to $1; cost of moving telephone 
within building reduced from $3.50 to 
$1.50. 
West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 
February 26: The Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. requested it be 
allowed to lease its wires and equip- 
ment, purchase and dispose of rights- 
of-way without petitioning the commis- 
sion to authorize each transaction. 


TELEPHONY 
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